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tions and literary ability. His mystical philosophy, which bore the imprint of Roman Catholicism, saw in the unification of the Christian churches the only road to establishment of the "Kingdom of God/' He expounded his views in "philosophical letters" freely circulated in the aristocratic circles of Moscow, where Chaadaev lived after his retirement from the army in 1821. Several attempts to have the 'letters*' published were unsuccessful, but finally one of them appeared in the Moscow journal, the Telescope, in September, 1836. This celebrated profession of faith compared Russia with western Europe and drew the most unflattering conclusions. Russia, Chaadaev argued, did not belong to either east or west and was lacking in the cultural tradition of both. "Cast a glance over all the centuries we have lived, over all the territory we occupy/' he wrote, "and you will find not a single memory that would arrest you, not a single monument that would bring out the past vividly, powerfully, concretely. We live in a state of indifference towards everything, with a narrow horizon, with no past or future/7 And again: "Hermits in the world, we gave it nothing and have received nothing from it; we contributed not a single thought to the sum total of the ideas of mankind; we have not assisted in perfecting human understanding and we have distorted whatever we have borrowed from it. During our entire existence as a society we have done nothing for the common good of man; not one useful thought has been born on our arid soil/' The reason for Russia's alleged failings was her isolation from western Europe because of the polluted source of eastern Christianity. "Led by a malevolent fate/' wrote Chaadaev, "we have borrowed the first seeds of our moral and spiritual enlightenment from decadent, generally despised Byzantium/'
This avowedly inadequate summary of Chaadaev's not always very clear and consistent theories (he referred, for instance, to Russia's mission "to teach the world a great lesson" in some undetermined future) must suffice to convey the tenor of his argument. The "letter" created a sensation, supporters of "official patriotism" were outraged, and retribution came swiftly. The Telescope was suspended, its editor exiled, the censor who passed the article dismissed, and Chaadaev was declared insane. He was not, however, confined to an asylum, but had merely to endure for a year the daily visits of a doctor, and his freedom of movement was somewhat restricted. It is noteworthy that in spite of the vexations, rather than severe punishment, devised for Chaadaev by the emperor himself, his social position was enhanced by the perse-